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Letter from a Lady in Berlin, attached to the Prussian 
Court, to her Friend in England. 


Beriin, October 26, 1813. 


HOUGH public record has apprized you of every thing 

relative to this part of the world, you cannot hope to be 
spared my extacies, which would be almost an unnatural thing, 
after having tortured you for the space of seven dismal 
years with the heart-rending accounts of our numerous suffer 
ings. How could I remain silent, when it pleased provi- 
dence to reward all our past sorrows! Yet I must judge 
myself unequalto the task. My frame has been so shattered 
by this unexpecied shower of happiness, that in appearance 
I telt it like grief, and 1 think language full as poor to do 
justice either to such heartfelt delight or to pain. 

The first tidings of so signal a victory quite overcame 
me. I[cried, and laughed, and jumped, clapped my hands, fell 
onmy knees, when alone, to try to pray, withoat finding 
one syllable to utter—L had nothing but tears, and they 
have hardly been dried ever since. J was flying to all my 
friends, fancying to meet one at every step, shaking hands, 
embracing them all—every one as wild and grateful as 
myself. I never deemed it possible that there could exist a 
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eward for ali we went through, and had done hoping forit 
in its full extent. How much I erred, and how my thanks- 
givings to Heaven strive to atone for so culpable a doubt! 
Not one day of our past miseries I now wish unfelt, since I 
am thoroughly convinced, that through such trials alone we 
could become what we now are. To deserve it further | most 
piously pray, and 1L am sure every one of us does, feeling 
as I do. 

Not the victory of our brave veterans alone caused me such 
raptures; batalso their entrance at Leipzig, taken by storm, 
afier three days of unparalleled exertions ‘and privations of 
every kind—yet they entered as if returning to a peaceable 
ome, not molesting one of iis unfortunate inhabit: ants, untore 
ronate, from all they had previously suffered. They were 
vrected with air-rending shouts, all the houses from tup to 
bottom filled with people innumerable, waving their handker- 
chiefs in token of joy. f am sure, their gratitude must 
have been very great ; but how could their sovereign expose 
them to so greata danger? one that most undoubtedly would 
in full force have overwhelmed them, bad their French 
friends been vietorions—but what a day for that unhappy 
though cu Jpable monare th! to witness his own troops dese rtlag 
a detested cause, though sanctioned by bis blindness, act- 
ing against his allies, and his subjects receiving us as they did 
in his sicht. Su ch a punishment o> peg his errors, and I 


pity from my heart his blanched head to have lived to such 
aday. ‘To my great amazement lt heard of lis obstinate resolu- 
tioa‘to be faihfal to the cause of our scourge, in spite of 


his country’s unanimous wish, and his ariny’s defection.— 
His arrival is expected here to-night, accompanied by his 
queen and daughter. Every measure has been taken to screen 
him from the insults of an enraced populace, and he will 
be treated by our magnanimous king as best becomes his royal 
station. But I depiore his coming here; an humbled foe 
seems to me afoe no more. Lam very sorry that the sove- 
scigns did not preter sending him on to Prague ; yet, in com- 
pl ment to our troops, who won the day, both the emperors 
ihought that he should be sent hither. 

So ereat has been our v ictory, so past expression the enemy’s 


ut, that ever thisevent has made much Jess impression on 


in we thought for ; yet, certainly, taking a king priso- 
ner is more treaa be fel even Napoleon himself, in all his 
glory. Who knows what his fate may yet be? he is closely 
pursued by numerous troops, and, unless he is much helped by 
he may see vo more the boundaries of a country 
who-e pride’he nes sadly lowered. Yetthese French fought as 
if ibey vah him, or were struggling fo. as sacred a cause 
wsours;even of that we dare not complain, since it added 
to 
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to our laurels. I am sare you will forgive my so much exult- 
ingin them; thank God that we have regained all that had 
been most contested. 

I am so delighted to think, that several English officers 
witnessed our battles, and could judge for themselves how we 
fought. I only regret, that they were not here yesterday on 
the king’s unexpected arrival. That was again one of those 
days that make up for years of sorrow, We had only been 
apprized of it the evening before; the princesses were told 
that the king expected to sce them at church, Some how 
or other, Princess Louisa’s going was delayed rather late, so 
that we met the king and suite fall gallop when he entered the 
town; the carriage we were in flew on like lightning. We 
had to pass the same road, lined with people innumerable 
all the houses covered with spectators, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, and throwing flowers out of the windows. Ih 
was a most delightful “sight, accompanied with prolonged 
shouts of rapture, We most luckily arrived at church before 
the king; and on the last steps, in sight of an enormous 
multitude, he was received by all the princesses. He had 
to pass me so close, that 1 could have touched his coat, 
which [ most willingly would have pressed to my lips.-— 
When he entered the church, a universal rumour was heard, 
until the sense of the consecrated spot repressed every thing 
but sobs. For a minute, on bebolding him, every one was 
nearly forgetting, that they were collected to bless our 
Heavenly Father, the Giver of every Thing. That Te Deum 

was sung from the heart you may titink. T really wanted to 
return home, and recruit my spirits in some degree, to enjoy 
the delight of seeing him received in the evening at the 
theatre, where after it had been most clamorously doue, your 
fine hymn, “ God save the king,” adopted here, was sung, 
as itisin England. You know how impressive and fine it 
is, and add to it now, that a beloved king really retarned 
“ Happy and Glorious.” You may conceive what feeling, 
our's were; his must have been likewise of the most gratifying 
nature ; though: he rather dislikes to be the object of universal 
applause, he mest condescendingly submitted, -and bowed 
with the sweetest smile to the enraptured multitude, tears, 
not for the first time, glistening in lis eyes, and adding some- 
thing indescribable to the fine expression of his manly 
countenance. thought of all your loyal heart would have 
felt, had you stood at my elbow, or rather been myself 
[ was not two yards from him, and could closely watch his 
every motion. 

Iris to tell you all this, that instead of returning to the 
play again to-night, 1 preferred stayi ing at home. [ am 
go little mistress of ny time now, that 1 must make the best 
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of it; all is not, in spite of my own happiness, cheerfully 
spent. Many were those who tell, and great is the afflic- 
tion of their surviving friends ; tosome of them I devote my 
time, their sorrow throwing adamp over my joy. Nothing is 
or can be without allay. . If it were otherwise, | might per- 
haps be too happy for a mortal. Certainly, I, who had parted 
with every thought of private happiness—am thoroughly 
rewarded for having cherished such anxious wishes for my 
country’s welfare. What a difference in what we feel to- 
day, from what we did less than a week ago! We had been 
sadly alarmed by the enemy’s approach here. It was on the 
13th this alarm spread abroad ; we expected no less than to 
sce them in a day’s space, and all measures were speedily 
taken for our respective departures, perfectly confident, that 
though great the temporary misfortune for Berlin, it would 
be of no material consequence to the rest. Every one sub- 
mitted with heroi¢ resignation to a fate there were many 
reasous to dread. Some days after our fears lessened, and we 
felt that all must depend on the decisive battle. Most anxi- 
ously were our hearts bent this way, aod complete was our 
reward, 

One very particular circumstance, which may perhaps 
be overlooked by many, and only known to few, ts, that by 
chance the only elevated spot near Leipzig, from whence Napo- 
leon directed bis plans was the gallows, Under its protecting 
shelter he stood for the whole day—I read several most in- 
teresting letters written of these days; but what a spectacle it 
wust have been ! Human nature recoils at ut—500,000 men, 
and 2000 cannon collected on the same spot. The action 
was so bloody, that the streets of Leipzig were so much en- 
cumbered with dead and wounded, that our king had to be 
the guide of the emperor of Russia, who, from being short- 
sighted, did uot distinguish the wounded from the dead, and 
was sturpbling bis horse over them, 

Mr, James was the welcome messenger of all these particu- 
lars to England: he merely passed through Berlin, and [ 
thank him for his speed. 1 dare say that he will be received 
with much pleasure in England, where all loyal and noble 
feelings are at home. There they can prize our bliss, and the 
fvelings of your nation perfectly coincide with the rapture 
of our’s, 

A kind of prologue was performed at our theatre yester- 
day, thronged with allusions to our bliss, which were, of 
course, not lost upon the public; and when our brave allies 
were named, to unite them in our gratitude. My heart swelled 
stillmore when mention of England’s exertion was named, 
aud all these elevated sentiments this mouster called forth ; 
sithout his overwhelming the world with misery, they would 
have 
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have remained hid for ever ; short-sighted beings that we are, 
to have murmured so often against Heaven for allowing him 
such a sway. 

The royal family paid their respects this evening to the 
queen of Saxony, who arrived at four this mornine, with 
her royal lord and daughter. They had been received with 
all the honours becoming their high rank, and they in- 
habit the finest part of the king’s palace, every thiug looking 
perfectly royal, much more so than any thing we Save been 
used to ever since our misfortunes. Much pleased I was 
to findit so. 1 think one must be more particular to avoid any 
thing that can add to the pangs of so great a misforiune. 
If any thing can have diminished the concern of that sorrow- 
ful queen at seeing the Prussian princesses, it must, no doubt, 
be the thought of every one of them having lost »s much as 
she has ; they all had been driven, like berseli, from a country 
they considered as their own. ‘The two princesses of Orange, 
princess of Hesse, and princess of Brunswick, did not pass 
unheeded, and in the queen’s “embrace, her thoughts were 
fully displayed by her way of throwing both her arms round 
them. 





PORTFOLIANA. 
No. 6. 
(Continued from Page 224.) 
NON EST INVENTUS. 


HERE is a mischievous fellow in our neighbourhood, 

that (as to nonentity) absolutely outvies the invisible 
girl, His name ts Nobody. In domestic economy, he 
particularly distinguishes himself, by the demolition of eveiy 
fragile article. Whatever is broken (whether it be a pot ora 
pan, a glass or decanter) no “ Somebody” can be discovered, 
as the aggressor; fiom whence ‘tis natural to infer, that 
- Nobody” must be the rogue. Really, Mr. Editor, this is a 
circumstance which demands no commen degree of investiga- 
tion, and [ shall be truly obliged by some remarks on the 
subject from the patrous of “ Portfoliana.”. When the 
“ crockery ware” bill is ianded me, (or rather the crackery- 
ware) 1 could wish to saddle every individual of the house 
with their own burthens ; but, alas! if a regular inquiry is 
madé on the subject, the delinquents very calmly vo 
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the saddle and the burthen on the back of Mr. Nobody ; 
thus Ihave the consolation of paying the piper, and abusing 
the invisible author of my misfortunes ; for whom the follow- 
ing motto is not mal apropos. 


“ Ex nihilo nihil.” 


To give a deeper stain to his iniquities, the miscreant has 
turned poct; as the following lines (addressed to a lady) 
will testify. 


« Now you who love riddles and guess them so well, 
Pray say who I am, for I know you can tell ; 

I was born before Adam (I should say the Fall, 

For Adam, you know, Ma’am, was not born at all) 
I can tell if the fruit was an apple or pear, 

For (excepting the Devil) | only was there— 

My father’s my mother; nay, now I’ve begun, 

I still will go further—my daughter’s my son. 

Then, as to my person, I’m ten yards in beighit, 
And as to my bulk, I am ten tons in weight. 

I refused a good place of 3000l. a year, 

My conscience, forsooth, whisper’d that in my ear. 
I’m as ugly as Satan (yet give me my due) 

I'm as handsome, fair nymph, and as modest as you.” 


. 





ANSWER. 


« The riddle explained, it is Nobody, Madam ; 
For Nobody, surely, was born before Adam. 
And Nobody knows (just excepting the Devil) 
‘The shape of the fruit, the occasion of evil; 
‘That Nobody's Father's bis mother I know ; 
And Nobody’s Daughiter’s his son you'll allow. 
Then as tomy height, sure you cannot deny 
That Nobody ever was thirty feet high ; 

And as to my bulk (it is true tho’ I say’t) 

That Nobody ever was ten ton in w eight . 

And Nobody’s so independent, [ fear, 

To refuse a good place of SOOOI. a year. 

The Devil so ugly depicted we see, 

That Nobody sure was as ugly as he, 

And the last line we own to be certainly true, 
Hor Nobody e’er was as handsome as you.” 
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My readers may consider all this, as “ Much Ado about 
Nothing ;” to prevent them, therefore, from committing a 
similar offence, L shall request them to do something, (namely) 
to favour the public with a translation of the following lines. 
“Lis a very pretty song, by an unknown author, “ on hearing 
several nightingales.” 


“* Reveillés comme moi par les soins d’amour, 
Jour et nuit, rossignols, vous chantez yotre flame, 
Et je chante & mon tour 

Les transports de mon ame. 

Nous sommes tous également charmés, 

Mais nous ne parions pas de méme ; 

Vous, vous Jouez de ce que vous aimez, 

Et je me plains de ce que j'aime.” 





P.S.—It may not be amiss to notice, that Nobody is 
equally culpable in regard to the loan of books. Somebody 
will solemnly declare that he lent them; whilst Nobody will 
not acquiesce in the assertion. (Excuse, gentle reader, the 
two negatives, “ Nobody and not ;” inasmuch as’ *? Nobody . 
is intended as a personification.) Seriously speaking, ‘tis a 
pitiful, if not unpardonable custom to borrow books, without 
the most distant idea of returning them. It is the means 
of ruining the most valuable libraries, and of petrifying the 
fervent impulse of genius, whenever a reference, to those 
learned absentees, is requisite. 

A most famous philosopher has remarked, that, in borrow- 
ing books he derived the greatest advantage; inasmuch, 
that he studied the contents with more than common atten- 
tion. Had the volumes been his own, he might defer their 
perusal “ till a more convenient season ;” but when conscience 
whispered to him that a return was requisite, and that he 
might possibly never have another opportunity of beneliting 
by their wisdom, ’tis natural to suppose that no time was 
neglected, no assiduity considered too irksome, in order to 
feast on the delicious fruit, ere the tree of knowledge was 
blighted. 

Alias! Mr. Editor, the leaves of my tree ef knowledge, 
are either withered by the rude winds of neglect, or the still 
more desolating tempest of ingratitude. The only books 
remaining in the house, are those of the gospel, and the 
common law. The JAirst, 11 the present civilized state of 
society, is universally distributed (I wish, [ could add, attended 
to); but the /atter is of no further use to the public, than to 
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hewilder the brains of the wnlearned, by an utinecessary 
superfluity of words, as stiff and unfashionable, as the bodice 
and hoop of my great grandmother. 


Christopherus Grose used to relate the following doubtful 

case. , A. miller’s ass, wanting to drink, 
which was loosely floating on the water; 
and being thus put in motion, carried the beast down the 
stream. “A lawsuit was instituted between the parties. 
fisherman complained that the miller’s ass had stolen his 
boat. The miller replied to the accusation, by saying, that 
the fisherman’s boat had rua away with his ass, 
Martin Luther decided the point in dispute, by 
saying, that each party is to blame, being equally guilty of 
carelessness in the first instance. 

Whether or not I may be compared to the boat or the ass, 
the public mast determine ; but, f 
think. the /atter ;. since, in my endeavour to taste the waters of 
wisdom, | am carried down the stream of folly by trusting 
my existence (for such are bovks to me) to the uncertainty of 
friendship which (like the element, alluded to) must never be 


fisherman’s boat, 


was joined, 


depended on. 
Marazion. 





stepped into a 


Here issue 
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Remarks on the Criticism of the 
Dr. Coa’s Poem, 


lVoe.” 


To tue Epiror or tuk WreKkty ENTERTAINER. 


SIR, 


EARLY thirty years ago my name appeared in the En- 
amongst the juvenile Writers in that useful 
miscellany ,— and I retain aw affection not only for the scenes 
of my youth, but for a publication, which first encouraged and 
assisted me to surmount the obstacles, that fortune had thrown 
therefore, that [ siould 
who, out of revenge 


tertainer 


in my literary road. 
turn toit for succour against a Vandal, 
for some imagined satire upon himself or his clan, has 
imposed upon the editor of the Monthly Review, to vent his 
spleen against me. 

Some months ago, I published a small poem, written under 
circumstances of extreme distress, entitled “ The Wanderings 





Monthly Review on 
entitled “ The IWVanderings of 





It is natural, 
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of Woe.” Some critics have done me the honour of noticing 
it with approbation, and I was at first surprised, that the 
editor of so respectable a journal, as the Monthly Review, 
should suffer his pages to be disgraced by a personal attack 
upon the man, instead of a critique upon the work. Solely 
intent upon ridiculing my feelings, and distorting my motives, 
this liberal critic stops short, in his quotations at commas and 
in the middle of sentences. In the only part like criticism, he 
displays his own ignorance, while he gratifies his personal ma- 
lignity. He is surprised, ‘ that Dr. Cox, a schoolmaster, should 
so far forget his grammar, as to write the following couplet: 


Sick of the hollow world, in thy pure breast 
I found that solid friendship, they profess’d. 


Were such a construction of the noun world (i. e. homines, 
people) and other similar nouns of multitude unauthorised, I 
should contend, that it is, in many cases, more grammatical 
than the other mode. f suppose, most schoolboys know, that 
such nouns may be esteemed singular or plura!; one construc- 
tion is, without doubt, sometimes more proper than the other. 
The best rule, which | know of, respecting nouns of malti- 
tude, is, that in an aggregate sense, the singular construc- 
tion is the most proper; but if spoken of individually, or in 
a divided sense, the plural, beyond all controversy, should 
be used. Thus it is best to say, “ The meeting was unani- 
mous.” On the other hand, “ The meeting were of different 
opinions.” 

I shall beg room for a few of the authorities, which have met 
my eye, since this learned criticism, where the word world is 
used plurally, not only in a relative, bat in a.positive sense. 
“ The world are never infataaied twice, &c.” (Northcote’s 
Mem. of Reynolds.) “ The world, to whom the opinion, &c.” 
(Miss Hamilton.) “ The learned world are very well ac- 
quainted,” &e. (Spect. Addison.) “ ‘To adunonish the world, 
that they,” &e. (Id. Steele.) “ The female world seem.” 
(Id. Hughes.) “ The world might be redeemed from the guilt 
of their sins,” &c. (Duke’s Sermons.) “ In faith and hope 
the world may disagree.” (Pope.) ‘ All the world did their 
duty,” &c. (Miss Hawkins.) ‘ World declared their expec- 
pectations,” &e. (Cotton.) “ Thongh all the world should 
crack their duty,” &e. (Shak.) “ Should allow the world to 
be guiliy of idolatry ; to make themselves,” &e. (Stackhouse.) 
“ A world—though wisdom hail them,” &c. (Cowper.) 
“ — a sightless world blasplheme,” (id.) “ to tell a world, 
who trust,” &c. (Id.) “ The public are here presented with 
a work,” &c. (Mouthly Review!!)—But ohe libelle! Are not 
these very proper persons to be the arbitri elegantiarum to the 
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public? Must they not be great readers of poetry, as well as 
consistent grammarians, since their very next number contains 

‘ The public are presented” —* The whole collection of books 
were,’ &c.X&c! Whip me such critics, Sterne would say. | 
wonder how this paragon of criticism would have felt, if 1 had 
personified the world by she and her? 


© And let the world be told, 
She boasts a confidence, she does not hold.” 
Cowrer. 


I shall not ask him, what he will say to Subeunt Tegevea juventus 
auxilio tardi.—Stat. Because it would be unfair to challe nee 

a man to fight with outlandish weapons, of which he knows 
not the use; but I shali ask him, whether he really does think, 
that by the world [ meant the aggregate, commonly so called, 
this earth, with all its riches, houours, and splendours? If so, 
beyond a doubt, i should have been the relative. But it must 
be manifes: to every penetration, less obtuse than a brick, that 
by the ho/low world | meant, what to me may be esteemed the 


fashionable world, persons, wito had made me professions of 


friendship, and deceived me. Auimals, that wrap themselves 
in lion’s skins, are seldom concealed entirely, and this poltroon, 
who is afraid to follow my example, and aflix his name to his 
sulive, Must not expect to be more successful than his brethren, 
His objections to the satirical part of my little pocm are stated 
with equal justice with the others, [ have thought proper to 
make or imply a distinction between the legal claimants of cer- 
tain characters, and those, who assume them without any right: 
as well as to express my disapprobation of some of the manners 
aud customs of the times. And the following lines convey my 
reason. It was one mode of drawing off my mind from brood- 
ing over the same distressing ideas: 


Phat simple harp, my boyis!: fingers strung, 
Ds ) } 
I seiz’d, and chang’d its strings. Now wailing woe 
f try’d, now truths severe, libel by some 
Miscall’ a, incougruous reas mers, who cast 
On man’s divinity, with impious voice 
The foulest libel.” 


‘The reviewer sets it in a different light. The first piece in 
the book, on which he has exhausted his ingenuily and critical 
acumen, | have scut you for insertion,* if you think proper, in 
your poctical depar ment, It was written, as the preface 
st tes, before the beloved remains of her, for whom I stil] grieve, 
were deposited in the ground. A circumstance which this bar- 
buiag allempts to turn to my disadvantage. A few copies 

had 


Vide Page 239. 
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had almost immediately got abroad, and when | had resolved 
upon publication, l determined to print this piece, as originally 
composed, though | had objections to some of the lines, wo of 
which | have slightly altered in this copy, 

One benefit at least is inherent in the work. A comparison 
of the whole of it, with this animal’s critique, will furnish a 
piece of information, worth more than the price of the book. 
It is this:—How highly soever we may esteem the opinion of 
acompeient and impartial critic, our confidence in a review 
must be much diminished, while its pages are open to the gra- 
tification of secret and personal malevolence. 

{ aw, Sir, 
Your's, Ke. 
JAMES COX. 
Hickman Hill, Gainsborough, February 22, 1814. 


REFLECTION. 





ay the chearful and pious mind the beauties of the spring 

afford one of its most innocent and rational pleasures, and 
are calculated to inspire us with the highest veneration of Him 
who made and beautilied the world. 


A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N., 
(Continued from Page 237.) 


September, 1808. WE dined early the next day (the 14th,) 

. that we might have the pleasure of 
our souterrain friends company. ‘They stated the number of 
difliculties we should have to surmount in passing the guards; 
the danger that would attend it; expressed the anxiety they 
were under for us. We, however, were determined not to re- 
linquish our undertaking, and to be ready every night, until 
an Opportunity offered. We parted as we had done the night 
before: they did not suppose we should have avy chance that 
night, as the weather was moderate and fair. At our usual 
hour (six)* we were locked up, and immediately commenced 
our preparations. We thought, perhaps, the sentinels would 
be more careless early in the evening, (that is to say, before 

2Pe eight,) 


* As the winter regulation now commenced. 
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eight,) which was the usual time to sct the night watch, and 
give the necessary orders. 

We were now all ready. Our door opened, and we could 
see the sentinel, whom we had most to fear, walk up and down 
before our windows; his box was in front of the door, through 
which we had to go into the yard; but, as our guards lived un- 
derneath our apartments, we thought he would take any body’s 
moving about so early for one of them, and it was unusual to 
hail before eight. 

At about seven the fellow entered his box. I instantly de- 
scended the stairs, it was just dusk, and I was to take six mi- 
nutes before Mr. Hewson followed, who was next on the list, 
I passed the sentinel quite close; could see him leaning over 
his musket; he never moved, and [ arrived, providentially, at 
the spot fixed upon to make fast the rope, which I very soon 
accomplished, and was just in the act of descending, when my 
friend Hewson arrived. In two or three minutes, to my inex- 
pressible satisfaction, all four were down at the bottom of the 
first wall. The principal object being now accomplished, we 
felicitated each other, We had two walls yet to descend ; the 
heights [ have already mentioned in a former page. We all 
clapped on the rope, in order to break as much of it as would 
enable us to descend the others; it soon gave way to our 
weight, and, luckily, we had an abundance. We made it fas: 

to one of the upper stones of the embrasure, and descended. 
Ciapped on again, and broke enough to go down the third. 
We had taken the precaution of providing two long boat- 
hocks, to stick in the wall, to make our rope fast to, in case we 
had no other means, and these we found of the greatest service 
in descending the last rampart, as there was nothing whatever 
besides that we could! fasten our rope to. Having now de- 
scended, we had only to pass the outside sentinels, who were 
few; and which we tortunatcly succeeded in doing; and, ina 
few minutes, we were on the high road to Strasburgh, on which 
we continued, running as fast as we could for nearly half an 
hour, then balted, to put on our shoes, which, until then, we 
had hung round our neck, and also to take a last view of the 
Mansion of Tears.* We then returned our thanks to God, 
and shook hands with each other, replete with joy at this mi- 
saculous adventure ; took each a little spirits, out of a cantine 
procured for the journey ; and which, from experience, | knew 
was necessary to preserve the health when lying in the woods, 
dripping wet, in the day-time. ‘The transactions of the last 
hour actually appeared to me like a vision. I could hardly 
suppose I was again free, and my own master; I frequently 
stared 


* Thieis the name Bitche goes by when mentioned by the prisoners; 
some of whom haye shed an abundance, 4 
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stared at my companions, and said to myself, “ My God! is 
it then possible that we are clear of the tyrants of the world, 
and delivered from abject slavery?” I now addressed them, 
and observed how much it beloved us to proceed cautiously. 
It was Messrs. Hewson’s and Barclimore’s second attempt, Mr: 
Barciay’s first, butmy third. 1,consequently, bad most reason to 
beon my guard; and, of course, became the leader. I, therefore, 
candidly observed, that I should run no risks that could by any 
means be avoided—the moment they should attempt any thing 
that I deemed rash or imprudent, I would quit them. They ex- 
pressed the utmost satisfaction at my observaiions, and ardently 
desired to conform to them. We unanimously directed oar 
course (bythe stars) due east, which would take us directly to 
the Rhine, and a considerable distance to the northward of 
Strasburgh. 

September, 1808. At day-break on the sth, we entered an 
excellent wood on a mountain’s side, close to the high road; 
got well up, and had a full view the whole cay of those who 
passed underneath, without a possibility of being séen. We 
saw some of the gendarmes from our late mansion, in full gale 
lop tuwards the Rhine, and were certsin they were in pursuit 
of us, and to give our descriptions, as they advanced, to their 
brethren, who were quaricred in the adjacent villages. 

Dr. Barclimore, to our mortification, began already to feel 
strong symptoms of a relapse of fever: Lowever vafortunate 
this was, we were determined not to quit either kim or Barclay 
until we had piloted them across the Rinne. At about eight 
at night we descended trom our lurking place, aud proceeded 
cautiously aloug the above mentioned cirectiou, A little bee 
fore day light (the 16th) we halted; Mr. Barclay’s feet be- 
came excecdingly sore and painful; and having a secure hiding 
place, we thought it most prudent not to advance farther untul 
the next nigh. Our refreslunent was a littl ammunition 
bread aud sausage, with what other things} we procured m thé 
fields. At dark we again commenced our journey 3 onr two 
compunions were very weak and weary; were therefore obliged 
to proceed slowly. On the 17th we balied and remained in a 
wood, similar to the two preceding days. At dark, again pro- 
ceeded, pushing forward, expecting to be within a few houfs 
march of the much desired river. 


t Cabbages, turn ps, &c. &e, 


(To be continued. ) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


I ATS of rose-colour or white, and toques of black velver, 
still continue to be the most fasiivnable head-dresses, 
Gieen 
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Green and dark blue hats are tirmmed with rolls of black vel- 
vet, and rolls or folds of white Satin are used to ornament 
black velvet to que hats. 

The high standing collar of the new Jean de Paris pelisse is 
made of sky-blue velvet. Pelisses are much worn lived with 
silk, and pelerines have generally a silk trimming. 

Mufis are becoming very rare; there were not more than se- 
ven or eight on Sunday the 6th instant, at the Thuilleries. 

The most distinguished hats are those of white beaver, 
turned up in front with a trimming of white satin, confined 
by a gold buckle. These hats are ornamented with white 
feathers. 

In order to farnish something new to the ladies, who are 
tired of fur pelerines, tippets and shawls, the furriers have in- 
troduced small collars of blue fox skin and ermine ; they re- 
semble colorettes, and are tied in the same way, with a ribbon. 

Hats of white beaver are still very rare; but white silk plush 
is very much in use. Three vulture feathers are now placed 
upon white hats instead of ostrich feathers. 

Black velvet is still muca in vogue. We noticed at one of 
the principal millivers, a hat made of striped plush ; the stripes 
were of very brilliant colours. 

The brims of some satin hats have two stripes of tulle, and 
between these stripes several folds of velvet. Rolls and folds, 
anda large embroidered bow form the principal ornaments of 
a number of hats. The trimmings are very often the same 
colour as the hat, but of different materials. Upon a satin 
hat rolls of velvet are worn, and rolls of satin upon velvet 
hats. 


SAN SEBASTIAN, IN SPAIN. 


FT "HE ancient name of this place, which lies in the province 
of Guipuscoa, was Saltus-Bassiani, which bas since been 
turned into San Sebastian. It is about twelve miles from 
Tolosa, and nine from Fuentarabia, commonly called Fontarabia, 
and almost inclosed wiih rivers which fall into the sea in the 
neighbourhood of it, particularly one which they call Branco, 
The town lies on a low sandy neck of ground, about three 
quarters of a mile over, from cast to west, connecting the main 
land to a high oblong rocky hill, called Mount Orgullo, about 
one mile in length along the shore, and balf a mile in breadth 
from the town to the sea on the outside. On tne west side of 
the town is» round bay, called Port Passage, a mile and half 
in breadth from east to west, and three quarters of a mile in 
depth, from the entrance tothe bottom. ‘Tieentrance is about 
three quarters of a mile over. In the midway, between the 
two 
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two points of the bay, lies an island about a quarter of a mile 
long, and of considerable elevation, but by no means so high 
as either of these points. - This island is aninhabited, but oa 
itis a chapel ‘and hermitage dedicated to St. Claire. Mount 
Orgullo, on the hill of San Sebastian, is very steep, and 
abrupt all round, having a long winding road carried round 
the west end upto the castle which is called La Mota, and 
stands in a very commanding situation. This castle was built 
by Sancho VIII. king of Navarre, A. D. 1194. ‘The bay of 
San Sebastian, although very deep at the entrance, can only 
admit a few large vessels, for the water soon becomes shallow; 
and for the use of the smaller sort, piers have been formed oa 
the west side of the town under the shoulder of Mouut Orgullo, 
where ships of 300 tons may enter at high water; but the bot- 
tom is very bard. 

The view from the castle is very extensive and grand. ‘To 
the north lies the sea and the Bay of Biscay. On the south 
is the town and harbour; the rivers and inlets on each side, 
and cultivated flats, extending for a couple of miles, until they 
meet gently sleping bills, covered with viilages, and orna- 
mented with fields and woods. Beyond all are the Pyrenees, 
rising to the clouds, whose shaggy sides and rugged summits 
exclude farther prospect. 

San Sebastian is strongly fortified on the land side, and, as 
we have before observed, is nearly surrounded by water. Itis 
the place of arms for the small province of Guipuscoa, as well as 
the capital and the seat of its commerce. ‘The town, for its 
situation, is small, it is, however, neatly built, and full of people 
and business. In the centre of the town isa large handsome 
oblong square, surrounded on three sides by houses, built oa 
an uniform plan, having an open portico oa the ground, and 
balconies above: in this square the bull-fights are exhibited. 
The trade of San Sebastian is considerable; but in a great 
measure carried on by foreign houses established in the town. 
[ts principal exports are wool, and iron, both rade, and when 
manufactured into fire-arims, swords, Xe. 

Tais town pleads a privilege, that when their deputies are 
adinitied to the king, he should speak to them bare-headed. 
Formerly strangers who traded thither were not allowed to hire 
houses, but must lodge with the burghers, and pay their re- 
spective landlords one per cent. on all the goods they sold: 
this was first granted out of civility by the Flemiags, to oblige 
the inhabitants, but was aiterwards demanded as a right. 

The capture, by stora, of this town and castle, by the forces 
under the command of the gallant Sir Thomas Graham, is of 
too recent date, and too fresh in recollection, to need to be 
detailed in this place. 

9 Our 
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Our readers know, that since San Sebastian fel!, our com- 
munications with that part of Spain have been frequeauy car- 
ried on through the medium of a place called The Passages; 
respecting which we find the following particulars in a work 
printed early in the 18th century: 

“ Near this place (i.e. San Sebastian) these’s one called 
The Passages, consisting of afew houses, inhabited by young 
maids, under the inspection of old ones, formerly of their 
number. They are a sortof republic; and their business is, 
to row passengers in litile boats adorned with gilt streamers, 
There are two to manage the oars, and one for the steerage, 
Thev tie up their hair behind with knots of ribbands, cover 
their heads and breasts with veils of muslin flowered with gold 
and silk, have pendauts of gold and pearl in their ears, and 
bracelets of coral, and wear a closebodied-coat with strait 
sleeves; are generally wellshaped, and of a brown complexion. 
They admit of vo men nor married women among them; and 
if any of them intend to marry, they must leave the society.” 


Mode of preserving Alilk for an indefinite Length of 
Time. 

HE rapidity with which milk becomes sour in warm wea- 

ther is well known. In a very short time it curdles, and 
becomes unfit for most of the uss to which it is usually ap- 
plied. Sour milk, indeed, may be k. pt for a very cousiderable 
time without running into puirefaction. A phial of it has 
been kept for three years, merely stopped with a common cork; 
the curd had fallen to the bettom,-and the whey was nearly 
transparent, but it had not apparently undergone any further 
alteration, afier the first week, Kirchhoff, a Russian chemist, 
well known by his curious discovery of the method of con- 
verting starch into sugar, has proposed a method of preser- 
ving mik for avy length of time, which is said to answer per- 
fectly. He redyfes it to a dry mass by gen:le evaporation. 
‘This powder, when mixed with the requisite proportion of wa- 
ter, is brought back nearly to its original state. Eggs may be 
preserved by the same means. 





ANECDOTE, 
“ \ YHAT do you ask for this sketch?” said Sir Joshua 
Reyiolds to an old picture dealer, whose portfolio he 
was looking over. “ Twenty guineas, your honour.” —* Twenty 
pence, L suppose you mean?”—* No, Sir; it is traey LT would 
have taken twenty pence for it this morning, but if you think 


it worth looking at, ajl the world will think it worth buying.” 


J 


Sir Joshua ordered him tosend the sketch home, and gave him 


his price. 
6 Res 
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Redempiion of British Slaves taken in Slavery. 
[From Mr. Blaquiere’s Letters from the Mediterranean,] 


iY was only very lately, and by mere accident, that I under- 
stood there are in London two separate funds; one under 
the direction of Ironmongers’ Hall, and the other in the re- 
corder’s hands, for the redemption of British subjects taken in 
slavery. If we may judge from the few natives of England, 
who have experienced that melancholy fate, during the last 
fifty years, it is natural to suppose that the capital in the pos- 
session of the above, must have, ere this, been considerably in- 
creased: if so, and they were disposed to extend their benevo- 
lence, there are an infinity of eccasions upon which a part of 
the pious funds might be usefully and benevolently appropri- 
ated to the relief of saffering humanity. 

It frequently happens, in all the ports in Barbary, particu- 
Jarly during war time, that British vessels are taken by the 
enemy, and, together with their crews, brought into the ports 
of Tunis or Algiers, where the latter are consigned to the 
consul to be sent home; this gencrally takes place after they 
have been plundered of all their wearing apparel, and many 
have been reduced to sickness from the severity of their usage, 
&c, others, shipwrecked on the coast, are not always made 
slaves of: indeed, this never happens, except when the inha- 
bitants are not reduced to submission by the beys; in the for- 
mer case they find their way to the first consulate, where it in- 
variably happens, that the means allowed by government,only 
Od. per day for each man’s subsistence, are entirely inadequate 
to the supply of their wants, or restoration to health. Oa such 
occasions, for they are very frequent, | would propose, with 
the uimost submission, that the Ironmongers’ Company and re- 
corder shall allow a daily stipend to these objects of well-me- 
rited charity, in doing which, they will often have the satisfac- 
tion to reflect, that if the objects of their benevolence are not 
rescued from slavery, they will be, in many instances, snatched 
from an evil nearly as bad, that of death; so often the con- 
sequence of want and unattended disease in Whese countries. 

The only instance that Jately occurred of any of our coun- 
trymen having been relieved from bondage in this part of 
Africa, was in a territory of Algiers, called Gigiri, the inhabi- 
tants of which continue in a state of the utmost ignorance and 
barbarity,and entirely uncontrouled by thedey. An English ves- 
sel happened tu be wrecked in this quarter, in 1807, and the crew 
consisting of sixteen persons, were iminediately carried up the 
country, where they were sold to different masters, and devoted 
to the most severe labour; nor was it in their power to com- 
municate with our consul-general at Algiers, for several mouths ; 
Vol. 54. 2Q when 
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when that took place, Mr. Blankley, with the zeal and huma- 
nity for which he is so eminently distinguished, instantly ap- 
plied for their liberation, and obtained it for a very trifling con- 
sideration, which he first paid out of his own pocket, and then 
applied to the funds in England: to the recorder his application 
was in vain, but the Ironmongers’ Company, with a liberality 
only known to British corporate bodies, paid immediate atten- 
tion to the consul’s demand, and in a letter, every line of which 
breathed sentiments of humanity, thanked him for his con- 
duct, and proffered future aid whenever it should be rendered 
necessary. 





Remarks on the Rise and Origin of Figurative Language. 
By the Rev. William Johns, of Manchester. 


a author conceives that words were chiefly used at first 

in a figurative sense from necessity ; because the lan- 
guage did not afford any other means of expressing the idea 
which it was the object of the speaker to convey. In process 
of time, many of these words lost their original meaning, and 
were only used in the figurative sense; thus they ceased to be 
figurative. Mr. Jobns thinks that there can be no doubt that 
language at first consisted of nothing but nouns; and that all 
other words, adjectives and verbs for example, were only nouns 
used in a fignrative sense ; though in process of time many of 
these words lost their original signification, and came to be 
used only as adjectives or verbs, ‘ 





ANECDOTE. 





HE writer of a modera book of travels, relating the par- 

ticulars of his being cast away, thus concludes :—* After 
having walked eleven hours, without tracing the print of a 
human foot, to my great comfort and delight, | saw a mau 
hanging upon a gibbet; wy pleasure at this cheering prospect 
was inexpressible; for it convinced me that I was in a 
civilized country. 


A QUESTION, by P. Ninnis, jun. of the Rev. W. Evans's 
Academy, Kilworthy, near Tavistock. 





T is required to find three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion (by quadratic equations,) whose sum is 13, and the 
sum of iheir squares 91. 


POETRY. 
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~ THE SOLDIER’S RETURN ANTICIPATED. 


ro battles’ rage, commotion wild, 
Where terror, death, and famine reign ; 
From scenes where mercy flies recoil'd, 
And mis‘ry’s victims weep in vain ; 
, From where destruction’s mighty flood . 
Has swell’d o’er empire’s boasted fame ; 
From where the patriot warrior’s blood, 
Has flow’d for treedom’s hallow’d name, 
The British soldier proudly comes, , 
While laurels grace his vet’ran brow : 
Ye bards, prepare your votive songs, 
‘Th’ avenger of your country’s wrongs 
Demands the tribute due, 


What praise, what meed, would you bestow, 
Ye British fair, to him whose arm 
Has dealt the dread avenging blow, 
And shielded you from war’s alarm ? 
What grateful tribute will you pay, 
Ye gen’rous sons of Albion’s isle, 
To him whose sword hath shed the ray 
That makes surrounding nations smile? 
Think on his wounds, his toils how hard] 
, See trophies lie beneath his feet— 
The title, nobly-won reward— 
‘bHe British SOLDIER—freedom’s guard} 
A title proudly great. 


—ov Ww eae a 
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Since first, from ocean’s heaving tide, 
Lhe rug; ged cliffs of Albion rose, 

Have tyrants frown’d, and vainly try "d 
‘To mar Britannia’s watch’d repose: 

But like the waves that round her roar, 
Upon themselves their fury turn’d ; 

At slav’ry rod, dominion’s pow’r, 
Her hardy race indignant spurn’d; 

She own’d fair freedom’s temp’rate reign, 
Ruse great by her majestic smile; 

Became the empress of the main, 
And hade her sons the charge maintain, 

To guard their native isle, 


On yonder shore, in ancient days, 
The British soldier bravely fought : 
The plains of Cressy speak his praise, 
And Pouictiers tells the deeds he wrought : 
Lo now! as erst, has valour’s arm, 
Repell’d insulting Gallia’s band ; 
Destroy’d a mighty cong’ror’s charm, 
Who dar’d the nations round command, 
Iberia! thy deliverers bless, 
Acknowledg: 
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Acknowledge how thou stand’st serene; 
The British soldier’s praise confess, 
With gratitude his toils redress, 

He asks of thee no more. 


Blest in his own dear native land, 
The soldier rests from toils of war; 

He bleeds no more—’tis Heaven’s command, 

And welcome peace heals ev’ry scar. 
Proud of his name and glory’s claim, 

Proud of the deeds his arm has done, 
The soldier sings the fields of Spain, 

By Britons’ matchless valour won. 


May curst ambition’s wayward rage, 
Fell murder, war, and rapine cease! 
Mankind in social ties engage, 
Fair freedom bless to ev'ry age, 
And gild the work of peace; 
And on the sacred roll of fame, 
Record the British soldier’s name. 


Coldridge, February 7, 1814. J. CHAPPLE, 





THE SATLOR’S HOME, 


HEN riding on the mountain wave, 
The dauntless sailor, ever brave, 
A noble mind displays ; 
He laughs at dangers, smiles on fate, 
And risks his life to save bis mate, 
Nor sordid fear betrays; 
For well he knows, whate’er his doom, 
The ocean is the sailor’s home. 


And, when on shore, ’mid needy friends, 
His generous soul its succour lends 

To cheer their hapless lot; 
When call’d from pleasure’s luring train 
To brave the hardships of the main, 

He flies and murmurs not. 
For well he knows, whate’er his doom, 
The vcean is the sailur’s home, 


In fight, where death terrific sways, 
“I he sailor cheerfully obeys, 

Where’er by duty call’d ; 
Tho’ round him wounded messmates lie, 
And tears of pity dim his eye, 

He never stands appali’d. 
For well he knows, whate’er his doom, 
The ocean is the sailui’s home. 














PARALLELS. 
S* EET is the bird that sweetly sings ; 
a oe 


weet is the flower that sweetly smells; 
Sweet are the joys that friendship brings; 
But sweets of love are magic speils. 
The wound, how deep, that pride sustains, 
The wounds of war may be endur’d; 
Nay ev’ry kind of wound with pains, 
Save wounds of love, may yet be cur’d! 











